
EDITOR’S 

TIELINE 

THE OTHER SIDE OF THE COIN 

The Bell System was widely re¬ 
ported in newspapers recently as 
the country’s top money maker for 
the year, replacing General Motors. 
But that’s only part of the story! 
Too often, when people read of a 
company’s financial matters in the 
press, they see only total earnings 
listed, and most are easily fooled 
by big dollar figures. Earnings 
take on significance only when 
they’re compared with the com¬ 
pany’s total investment. It’s the 
earnings per dollar invested (fig¬ 
ured by dividing total investment 
into earnings) that give you the 
true picture of a company’s finan¬ 
cial standing. 

For example: though the Bell 
System’s total earnings for the year 
were higher than General Motors, 
our earnings per dollar invested 
were far less. That’s because we 
had much more capital invested: 
$151/2 billion for us as against just 
over $5 billion for General Motors. 

More realistic rates for telephone 
service and increased efficiency with¬ 
in our business have helped some¬ 
what toward increasing our earnings 
per dollar invested, but we still have 
a big job to do if we’re to maintain 
the financial health of our business. 

Here’s what Elmer C. Walzer, 
United Press Financial Editor, had 
to say about the matter after a 
careful analysis of the facts behind 
the financial news: 

"It isn’t very often that Wall 
Street tries to explain away bigness 
of a corporation and its record 
earnings. 

"But American Telephone’s 1.6 
million shareowners are forcing 
some of that right now. These stock¬ 
holders, biggest group of any cor¬ 
poration, have been reading the 
headlines which have been true as 
a die, but provocative enough to 
bring forth many questions. 

"The headlines heralded that the 
Bell System took first place from 
General Motors in earnings and 
set a new record high. 


" 'Why don’t we get more divid¬ 
ends?’ the stockholders have been 
asking the brokers and also the 
company. 'Why doesn’t the stock 
sell higher?’ and so on and on. 

"True enough, the brokers reply, 
American, the parent of the Bell 
System Companies, did out-earn 
General Motors and went into top 
place—but—. 

Then they explain American 
Telephone earned only 6.72 cents 
on each dollar of invested capital. 
General Motors earned 17.58 cents 
on each dollar of its invested 
capital. 

"And that 6.72 cents was a de¬ 
cline from the 6.79 earned on each 
dollar in 1956. In that year, the 
average rate earned on each dol¬ 
lar of invested capital for the 50 
largest manufacturing companies in 
the U.S. amounted to 11.6 cents. 

"All electric utilities in 1956 had 
an average return of 5-99 cents on 
each dollar of invested capital, 
about three-quarter cents less than 
American Telephone. 

"Not many years ago — 1947 
— American Telephone’s return 
amounted to 4.49 cents. In that 
year General Motors showed 17.22 
cents. In 1949 American Tele¬ 
phone showed 4.90 and G.M. 31.80. 
General Motors was making 35.34 
cents on each dollar of invested 
capital in 1950 while American 
telephone showed only 6.07 cents. 

"In 1956 there were only two 
big companies showing a smaller 
return than American Telephone. 
They were Chrysler, which had a 
bad year, and Westinghouse Elec¬ 
tric, which had a prolonged strike. 

"Telephone Engineer and Man- 
o/gement in an editorial on the sub¬ 
ject of return on investment, noted 
that if American Telephone were 
listed on the basis of return it 
would rank in 424th place among 
the nation’s 500 largest companies.” 

The moral of Editor Walzer’s 
story is quite simply this: No mat¬ 
ter how often you go to bat, .175 
is still a better batting average than 
.067. 

NEW MODEL DRIVERS? 

General Motors’ earnings may 
have slipped, but the auto industry, 
as a whole, is doing well: more cars 


on the road than ever, and each year 
sleeker and more powerful models 
are produced. 

This points up the need for 
new model drivers—the kind who 
can avoid killing 38,500 of them¬ 
selves in traffic accidents every year. 

With nearly a third of its em¬ 
ployees engaged in piloting 8,000 
vehicles daily, our Company, per¬ 
haps more than others, is sensitive 
to the hazards of the road. Be¬ 
cause of this we have developed an 
impressive record of driver train¬ 
ing—and driving safety. 

Striving to make a good record 
even better, Plant people in the 
four Upstate Areas and Manhattan 
have introduced a new course in 
driver training which has gained 
praise and attention all over the 
country. 

Quite simply, it trains the driver 
to see; explains to him the distrac¬ 
tions that keep him from seeing 
properly; and shows him how to 
acquire the habit of seeing danger 
before it becomes critical. 

Most important, say safety peo¬ 
ple, the course instills safe driving 
habits that carry over into the driv¬ 
er’s off-the-job driving. 

This is important. 

Our safety people tell us that 
many telephone people just seem to 
hang up their safety sense in the 
locker when they head for home in 
the evening. 

The result: 

For every accident that happens 
to telephone people on the job, 
40 happen to them off the job, and 
a good part of these accidents oc¬ 
cur on the highway. This figure, of 
course, includes that other two- 
thirds of the force who do not op¬ 
erate company vehicles. 

In several Areas telephone peo¬ 
ple in all departments are receiving 
copies of a booklet called "Train¬ 
ing Your Eyes for Expert Driving 
It contains the major points em¬ 
bodied in the new course being 
given Company drivers. 

We believe that many drivers 
just don’t know how to use prop¬ 
erly the faculties of sight, hearing, 
judgment and reflex that they al¬ 
ready have. This booklet should 
help many of you develop the driv¬ 
ing habits that will help keep all of 
us alive. 
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COVER TALK 



Work or play, the Potsdam area offers 
much to telephone people and their 
children. Like switchman Jack Glasgow’s 
daughter Kathy, who needs a lot of 
countryside for romping atop her part 
Arabian stallion. She’s also a skilled 
jump rider. Kathy and her friends on 
horseback tell much about their kind of 
life. Photographer John Burns felt it 
when he took the picture. He’s been tell¬ 
ing the story of people and places for 
several years as a steady contributor to 
the Saturday Evening Post’s Face of 
America series. 
























Retired wire chief John Arquett "was 
a busy man with a busy company" 
from 1901 until a few years ago. 
But he took time to serve town as 
a volunteer fireman for 50 years. 



Chief Operator Katherine Schwarczkopf, 
reaches for a piece of cake at an office 
engagement party. "It's gratifying", she 
says, "how well girls get along with each 
other. They like working in Potsdam." 


Jack Hayes, business office mana¬ 
ger, putting at Potsdam Country 
Club. A good part of the town's sum¬ 
mer social activities revolve around 
the club. "It has reasonable fees." 




POTSDAM 


Our Company has helped make this 
college town a fine place to live 


P :otsdam is a small village with big endow¬ 
ments. It hasn’t taken very long for many 
visitors to decide this gentle college town is 
a handsome place to call home. 

People like the attractive clerk at one of 
the hotels who “came for a day” three years 
ago from Syracuse ... the numerous St. 
Lawrence Seaway officials who by-passed 
communities much closer to their job sites . . . 
the Clarkson College alumnus from near 
Boston who 10 years later still fondly re¬ 
members Potsdam. The town as much as the 
school’s rating determined his choice. 

They have respectively described it as 
“homey . . . wonderfully preserved . . . 
refined.” This town of wide streets curtained 
by ancient graceful elm trees. 

“Most people in the north country would 
live here if they had the chance,” Jack 
Hayes, business office manager for Potsdam 
and Massena, observes candidly. 

Unhappily, this Mecca of learning and 
trade, a rare combination of Athens and 
Genoa, would have difficulty comfortably 
sheltering and nourishing more than its pres¬ 
ent number of citizens. Potsdam has ex¬ 
panded steadily since the war. However, it’s 
firm in the belief that progress should be 
sipped like a fine wine lest the town lose 
its carefully nurtured character and tradi- 

Two major arteries—Route 11 running in 
a north-south direction; Route 56 on an 
east-west course—and several lesser roads 


enter Potsdam. It’s situated some 16 miles 
below the St. Lawrence River and the 
Canadian border, and about 130 miles above 
Utica; an almost mathematical center of 
St. Lawrence County, the state’s richest dairy 
land. 

The region was once the land of the 
Iroquois, who called the town site Tewa- 
Tenera, (“where the gravel rolls under the 
feet in dragging up the canoe.”) With char¬ 
acteristic Indian flair for rhetoric, they were 
referring to the shores of the Racquette 
River which threads noisily through Pots¬ 
dam from the Adirondack Mountains. 

Inadvertently, the Iroquois were the reason 
for Potsdam’s early settlement. Their bloody 
raids on settlers in the Mohawk Valley dur¬ 
ing the Revolutionary War made it impera¬ 
tive, said General Washington, “That the 
northern tier be settled with a thrifty popu¬ 
lation inured to the hardships of pioneer 
life. A buffer territory against future raids.” 

Potsdam and nine other neighboring 
towns were laid out on 64,000-acre plots in 
1787. Their names, seemingly incongruous 
with a wilderness area . . . Potsdam, Canton, 
Stockholm, etc. . . . were the choice of the 
land commissioners, evidently men of large 
interests: familiar with world geography, 
fond of historical names. 

For a hundred years the settlers toiled 
industriously at farming and mined the near¬ 
by rich sandstone quarries. Dairying is still 
important, but wood pulp and paper prod- 
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Ray Davis, chatting with Teachers College 
student, is one of eight Clarkson undergrad¬ 
uates whose parents are with the Company. 
His father is Larry Davis, Utica dist. mgr. 


For more than a century, Potsdam youngsters 
have skipped ring-around-the-rosy in front of 
their one-room red brick school house on 
Norwood Road, one of several in the 
township. This was the last cIclss at the district 
6 school which closed in June. It will transfer 
to a neiv central district school being built. 





POTSDAM 
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ucts have replaced sandstone as a principal industry. 

The Niagara Mohawk Power Company’s busy 
staff headquarters here also employs a considerable 
number of peopfe as do the cluster of merchants 
on Main and Market streets. Last year, Potsdam 
retailers grossed more than $10 million. 

A sizable portion of this spending was done 
by our 215 employees. Potsdam is the sub-district 
headquarters for Plant, Traffic and Engineering 
in the County; it’s also the largest toll center north 
of Utica, handling some 7,800 long distance calls 
daily. Our service to the community for the past 
three-quarters of a century was gratefully acknowl¬ 
edged by the Chamber of Commerce fast year 
with a certificate of merit. 

The telephone came to Potsdam three years 
before it had electric lights and six years before it 
had a fire department. And 1883 was a year before 
Professor Robert Koch announced in Berlin the 
discovery of the tuberculosis germ, and only four 
years after F. W. Woolworth opened his first five 
and ten cent store in Utica. 

Potsdam never mushroomed but grew firmly 
like its elm trees. Our Company’s wages to em¬ 
ployees over the years—which now total $800,000 
annually—have always helped make this com¬ 
munity a fine place to live. 

“Potsdam has never been a ‘boom or bust’ town. 
Our progress has been steady and dependable, and 
your Company has been a prime factor in making 
this community what it is: a fine place to live and 
work in,” says Mayor John Van Ness. 

A further buttress to the village’s even-keeled 
economy are the schools: Clarkson School of 


Technofogy and Potsdam State Teachers College. 
Student expenditures and the teaching payroll 
assure Potsdam a steady income every year. 

Even beyond their influential economic roles, 
Clarkson and Potsdam Teachers shape the cultural 
and social life of the viflage. Teachers College, 
incorporated in the state’s university system (1948) 
houses the oldest department in the country de¬ 
voted to public school music teachers. It’s Crane 
Institute of Music is expertly directed by Dr. 
Helen Hosmer and enjoys a splendid reputation 
in the music world. 

The college traditionally puts on a distinguished 
program of recitals throughout the year. The 
renowned Trapp family has performed in its 
auditorium. Olin Downes, the noted music critic, 
has, also appeared there. Each spring, the college 
culminates its activities with a week-long Festival 
of the Arts, an impressive calendar of plays, art 
exhibits and dance recitals. These are well at¬ 
tended. So are the many cultural activities spon¬ 
sored by the Town’s civic group, such as the 
performance of the National Symphony Orchestra 
this year. 

While many in Potsdam are culture minded, 
hockey is pretty much the communal obsession. 
Clarkson, which has been turning out first rate 
engineers and scientists since 1896, perennially 
fields one of the strongest teams in the East. "When 
we play St. Lawrence or R.P.I., our biggest rivals, 
you might just as well try to get tickets to the World 
Series,” points out Jack Glasgow, switchman, who 
keeps score at Potsdam Clarkson home games. 

Hockey is big with the little fellows, too. Pee 




Most of Potsdam's grade school children will 
be attending this central school next year. 
The town has a good school system. 


"People make this town. They have won¬ 
derful civic pride," states B. W. Elliot, who 
heads successful hardwood firm in Potsdam. 
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Jack Hayes attends weekly 
Rotary luncheon at Potsdam 
Club. He is Mr. Telephone 
to the business leaders of 
both Potsdam and Massena. 


Potsdam State s administra¬ 
tion building. As with 
industry, our Company 
devotes considerable time in 
planning and installing 
telephone equipment for 
educational institutions. 



Clarkson Professor Carleton Mabee, a 
Pulitzer prize winner, is a good example 
of the warm feeling that exists between 
"town and gown." 


A former Potsdam High School player 
helps a current team member prac¬ 
tice. Hockey is the town's most popular 
sport with both adults and youngsters. 


Hugh Sprague central office foreman, and his 
family picnic outside their cabin on the Rac- 
quette River. Many of our people have summer 
homes on this river, which is also a power source. 
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From left. Bob Holbeman, Phil Driscoll and 
George Maley, check toll circuits in central office. 
Central office equipment expenditures have in¬ 
creased more than $900,000 in past seven years. 


Mrs. Helen R. Keller, seated, curator of Pots¬ 
dam's museum, displays symbols of the town's 
rich heritage. Mrs. Margaret Chapman in back¬ 
ground has written a history of the town. 


Mayor John Van Ness, right, chats 
with a workman. He says our 
Company's steady payroll is one 
of the chief reasons Potsdam 
has always had a healthy 
and well balanced economy. 


Our people regularly 
attend affairs such as the 
winter concert of the 
National Symphony 
Orchestra in Potsdam 
State’s Benjamin Raymond 
Hall Auditorium. 
Company employees 
support and are active 
in a number of civic 
groups. 


Logs to be ground into pulp for 
paper products are gathered 
near Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company. Paper is a leading in¬ 
dustry in Potsdam area, replac¬ 
ing old red sandstone quarries. 
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St. Lawrence County is the State's richest 
dairy region. A Potsdam druggist, Dr. Thatcher; 
after much effort, convinced farmers that his 
milk bottle was the sanitary way to sell milk. 


wee hockey flourishes as Little League baseball does elsewhere. And 
there’s scarcely a Potsdam high player who hasn’t dreamt of wearing 
Clarkson’s orange and black on the ice. 

Clarkson and Potsdam State balance each other nicely; one 
emphasizes the sciences; the other the arts. Their student bodies 
also present a happy harmony. Clarkson has mostly men; Teachers 
mostly women. 

Even the weather in Potsdam has a nice balancing factor. The 
air is crisp and dry. At times the temperature soars to the upper 
nineties in the summer, and drops to 30 below zero in the 
winter. But its easier to take, say the town folks, than a humid 
climate. For the most part, the people enjoy four agreeable 
seasons, and make the most of them with an active outdoor life. 
They ice skate, snowshoe and ski in the winter; swim, picnic, 
ride horseback and camp in the summer. Much of it within a half 
hour of their doorsteps. For wider diversion, they are in a splendid 
vantage point to weekend at the Thousand Islands, Ottawa or 
Montreal in Canada, or at one of the numerous resort areas in 
the Adirondacks. As a region for fishing and hunting, the 
northern area has few equals, our plant men contend. 

Potsdam’s citizens love leisure, also their way of life. They are 
concerned, interested and willing to do something about almost 
any public question. 

They don’t have a slum problem but they find it more costly to 
maintain their far better than average school system. They don’t 
want to become a mill town but some are disappointed that the 
Seaway hasn’t brought in a little more industry. They have superb 
civic pride, but they also know that many things can be improved. 
The traffic bottleneck at Main and Market streets, for example; 
wider roads leading into the village for another. 

Still, when one of the town’s leading retailers said, “I wouldn’t 
live any place else within a thousand miles of here,” there was 
no doubt that he meant it . — Joe Agovino. 



Paul Boatman, Switchman, stands 
near 2 5 0-foot high microwave 
tower just back of the telephone 
building. It receives and sends sig¬ 
nals to similar tower in Massena, 
21 miles away. Potsdam's toll board 
serves the eastern half of St. Law¬ 
rence County. The County itself is 
larger than the state of Rhode Island. 
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Photo by Ed Schulte 


Professor Carl Niemeyer of Union College 
placing academic hood on Willard G. Hampton. 


Honor Bestowed 

Willard G. Hampton, executive vice president, was one of 
seven distinguished Americans who were awarded honorary de¬ 
grees by Union College at commencement exercises, June 15th. 

An alumnus of the College in Schenectady, Mr. Hampton 
received an honorary Doctor of Laws degree for his achieve¬ 
ments in the art of communications and public service. 

Benjamin H. Oliver Elected 
Vice President of AFCEA 

Benjamin H. Oliver, vice president, Upstate, was recently 
named one of the national vice presidents of the Armed Forces 
Communications and Electronics Association at the organiza¬ 
tion’s 12th annual convention in Washington, D. C. Mr. Oliver 
formerly served as a Director and President of the New York 
chapter. 

The AFCEA is a national society working toward national 
security in the fields of communications, electronics and pho¬ 
tography. The Association endeavors to maintain and improve 
the cooperation between the Armed Forces and Industry in 
communications, electronic and photographic equipment in 
time of peace as well as in time of war. 


New Bell System TV Series Scheduled 

Eight hour-long television programs, in color, will be spon¬ 
sored by the Bell System during the 1958-59 season. Four of 
the programs will be live telecasts of musical specials. Donald 
Voorhees and his orchestra will also be featured. 

The other four programs will be science series film produc¬ 
tions. The first, tentatively scheduled for October, will be 
“Gateways to The Mind,” the story of the human senses. 

“The Telephone Hour,” which has been a regular Monday 
night radio feature since 1940 has been discontinued. Bell Sys¬ 
tem officials responsible for programming hope that the new 
video shows will more than take its place. 


the month’s 
news in 
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446,000 Shares Purchased 
Under Stock Plan 

More than 49,000 New York Telephone people—61 per cent 
of those eligible—elected to purchase AT&T stock under the 
1958 Employees’ Stock Plan. Throughout the System, 335,000 
eligible employees took the opportunity to purchase over 
three million shares of stock. 


“Jamboree 3-7100" 



A film of the Boy Scout Jamboree held in Valley Forge, 
Pa., last year is available to youth, school and church groups 
through the Company’s film library. Produced by the Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, the 18-minute, black- 
and-white film entitled, “Jamboree 3-7100,” has been endorsed 
by the Boy Scouts of America. 

Mr. Arthur A. Schuck, Chief Scout Executive, states: 
“Officials approve and commend the use of this film by its 
local councils as an excellent aid in interpreting this largest 
of youth gatherings.” 

Employees who are active in community organizations and 
who might wish to show the film to their groups can obtain 
prints by calling the following numbers: Manhattan-Bronx- 
Westchester—Exchange 4-4600, Ext. 2926. Long Island— 
Exchange 6-5100, Ext. 2842. Upstate—Contact your local 
business office. 
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“WEather 6” Takes to TV 


Pat Hernon, your new 
«<-•-. telephone weatherman. 


WEather 6 is, of course, short for WEather 6-1212, the 
familiar number you call for local weather information. Now 
“WEather 6” is also—very appropriately—the name of our Com¬ 
pany’s new TV weather show. Starting Monday, August 4, you 
will be able to see it every weekday, Monday through Friday, 
on WRCA-TV (Channel 4) from 6:40 to 6:45 P.M. On hand 
with the complete roundup of weather news will be Pat Her¬ 
non, your telephone weatherman. 

The program is expected to reach hundreds of thousands of 
homes per broadcast. Beginning in July, word of the new show 
was announced to the public through newspaper ads, bill 
inserts and other media. 


Newslines . . . 

• Keeping up with the Joneses? The Smiths are. In fact, they 
went ahead in the new Manhattan Alphabetical directory. 
There are some 3,433 Smiths to about 1,850 Joneses. Another 
interesting fact our Directory people tell us is that a peddler’s 
license and a return airplane ticket were two of the items 
found in old directories collected recently. 

• Recently reported by Science Service is the possibility that 
intercontinental telephone calls may go by way of the moon 
within a few years. Researchers have found that very short wave 
radar or radio signals could be used to bounce voice trans¬ 
missions off the moon to a receiver half-way around the 
world. 

• At the end of 1957, AT&T share owners totaled 1,605,046. 
They tend to be long-time holders of the stock, 55% having 
held stock for five years or more and approximately 400,000 
for ten years or more. Ten, five and two are the most popular 
shareholdings. Women are the largest single group of owners 
representing 44% of all AT&T stock owners. 

• Dr. Mervin Kelly, president of Bell Labs, has been ap¬ 
pointed to the advisory committee of Columbia University’s 
new Advanced Science Writing Program. The program will 
offer fellowships to established science writers to study 
scientific developments and their interpretation at Columbia’s 
Journalism School. 

• The donation of John R. Blaess, Manhattan installer, to 
our Company’s Union-Management Blood Bank, constituted 
the millionth donation of blood to the American Red Cross. 

• No longer can fishermen tall talk fellow anglers with “You 
shoulda seen the one that got away!”, at least not if they use 
a new gadget called the Fish Phone. Anglers locate fish by 
lowering a hydrophone into the water and then setting the 
volume amplifier. By listening through earphones, they can 
listen in on fish and determine their direction or bearing. 



Photo by Lou Nemeth 


Children from one of the 425 agencies aided by your 
support of the GNYF recently visited the Coney Island 
office with District Manager, Charles Phillips, as guide. 

After the tour, ice cream and cake was served. 

Open-Hearted Employees Give 
Over Quarter of a Million Dollars 

Last month 44,276 Downstate employees applied the 
golden rule to the 1958 Greater New York Fund campaign 
and contributed a record-breaking total of $252,752.46. About 
two-thirds of the contributors used the Company’s payroll 
allotment plan. 

In a letter to the Company, Mr. J. Peter Grace, campaign 
chairman, stated: “I hope that you will take justifiable pride 
throughout the coming year in knowing that this over a quar¬ 
ter of a million dollars will be used to help literally thou¬ 
sands of our fellow citizens. Congratulations on a job well 

Arabian Knights 



Photo by Bill Schropp 


Franz Heckmann (1.) and John Quinn (r.) of the Marine 
Corp Reserve are shown studying Arabic on their annual 
training leave from the Public Relations Department. The 
training unit, composed of 13 reservists, also meets one night 
a week throughout the year and is the first and only unit in the 
United States set up to teach Arabic and familiarize reservists 
with the political, social, and religious background of the 
Middle East. Both Mr. Heckmann and Mr. Quinn hold the 
rank of Lt. Colonel serving as Commanding Officer and 
Training Officer, respectively, of the unit. 
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Times Square’s Hotel Astor, new grease 
paint shone before veteran stage lights, as a 

talented Telco variety cast of 1958 delighted 
an audience and warmed the heart of their sponsors, 
the Telephone Pioneers, Manhattan Empire Chapter. 


There were over 200 of them. They 
weren’t looking for parts in My Fair Lady, 
or reading lines for Auntie Mame. But as 
telephone employees, under the sponsor¬ 
ship of the Manhattan Pioneers’ Empire 
Chapter, they were interested in putting 
on a good show for other employees, their 
families and friends. They did just that. 

It was the 1958 telephone “revue.” And, 
from all reports, it was a big success. 
Satisfying to player and patron alike, it 
proved further that there is a lot of talent 
in the business. On the stage, or on the 
job, they give it all they’ve got. It’s easy to 
see they know what they’re doing; they 
do it so well. 

These experts of communication proved 
that the key to understanding lay in the 
happiest medium of all—Song and Dance. 

With a spirited production "Around 
the World In Eighty Ways” (staged and 
directed by the Jerome H. Cargill Organi¬ 
zation; music by Earl Carpenter’s or¬ 
chestra) the performers whisked their 
audience through a lively world tour, 
with enough pause for them to thoroughly 
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enjoy the flavor and gaiety and musical 
customs of each country. 

Displaying exuberance of mammoth 
proportions, the cast, of both finished 
and fledgling entertainers, romped, whirl¬ 
ed and waltzed about the Astor stage dis¬ 
pensing song and wit, and sashaying 
through sets that suggested a Holiday in 
Venice, a fresh summer morning in Hol¬ 
land; an evening in gay Paree. 

In scenes attractively mounted, the 
revue blossomed on the Scottish High¬ 
lands, and on the side streets of London, 
Germany and Spain. 

It was a grab bag of merriment. 

Turbulent voices whipped vehemently 
through the African jungle—in riotous 
song, and then in the next minute, be¬ 
fore the traveler wearied, the fragile 
beauty of a Chinese dance was delicately 
unfolded. 

In a tropical paradise number, after a 
bevy of graceful girls performed a beau¬ 


tiful version of the hula, the men recip¬ 
rocated with a skillfully hilarious eso¬ 
teric muscle rolling dance. 

All in all the production had spirit, 
had fun . . . lyrics to familiar tunes were 
ingenious . . . pace lively . . . decor re¬ 
markable . . . costuming was lavish and 
colorful . . . and the performance was 
professionally smooth, despite pre-curtain 
time jitters and qualms and dress re¬ 
hearsal madness—with the inevitable for¬ 
gotten lines, high keyed giggling and last 
minute crises like “What are we going 
to do—the Chinese costumes just arrived 
with all tops and no bottoms?” 

Of course, they arrived in time and all 
confusion was superlatively retrieved at 
that magical moment when the house 
lights dimmed, the audience hushed, the 
maestro gave the downbeat, and the cur¬ 
tain opened on a show that kept variety- 
goers in an atmosphere of unremitting 
applause. 
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George H. Bascom is appointed general staff engineer, 
fundamental plans, operating staff, Mr. Bascom joined the 
Company in 1924 as an engineering assistant with the traffic 
department. In 1928 he went to the operating staff as an 
assistant engineer. He was made an engineer in 1944 and in 
1947 became a senior staff engineer. Mr. Bascom transferred 
to the engineering department in 1951 as supervising engineer 
and in 1954 was appointed plant extension engineer, 
fundamental plans. 

Donald R. McGuirk is appointed division manager, southern 
Manhattan. Mr. McGuirk entered the Company as an installer 
at Geneva in 1947. In the following year he went to the com¬ 
mercial department at Syracuse, holding various posts, until 
1949 when he became manager at Oswego. The following year 
he was made manager at Troy and later in 1950 became man¬ 
ager at Albany. Mr. McGuirk became district manager, Water- 
town in 1951 and in 1952 went to the comptroller’s depart¬ 
ment of AT&T in New York. He returned to our Company in 
1953 as college employment coordinator and was appointed 
general commercial personnel supervisor M-B-W in 1956. 

Robert M. Simpson is appointed general public telephone 
manager. Mr. Simpson entered the Company in 1929 as a 
student engineer and later in the same year became an inside 
agent. In 1930 he became a representative in the commercial 
department where he held various positions until 1946 when he 
became an assistant staff engineer in the executive department. 
He was made senior staff engineer in 1947 and in 1951 re¬ 
turned to the commercial department as commercial employ¬ 
ment and training supervisor. He was made district manager 
in 1952, division commercial supervisor in 1956 and general 
public telephone supervisor in 1957. 

Richard C. Shaw is appointed general merchandising super¬ 
visor (R.R.&M.). Mr. Shaw joined the Company in 1947 as 
an installer. He progressed through various posts, becoming 
installation foreman early in 1949 and engineering assistant 
later that year. He was made repair foreman at Forest Hills 
in 1950 and later in the year transferred to the commercial 
department as public office manager. Mr. Shaw, after serving 
as manager in the Coney Island-Staten Island district, was 
made district manager there in 1951, and a year later became 


commercial methods supervisor at L. I. headquarters. In 1954 
he held the post of customer service manager and was ap¬ 
pointed general service manager of the area in 1954. His 
title was changed to general sales manager in 1956. 

James A. Wadsworth is appointed general personnel super¬ 
visor, M-B-W. Mr. Wadsworth began his telephone career in 
1925 as a student engineer in Brooklyn. In 1926, he became 
an assistant to the general plant employment supervisor, and 
later engineer of special studies. Mr. Wadsworth was 
appointed supervising engineer in 1920. Later in the same 
year he was made division plant supervisor and in 1933 
became district plant superintendent. In 1935, he was 
appointed general plant employment supervisor, B-W, general 
plant supervisor, B-W in 1946, and superintendent of 
buildings and supplies, B-W in 1956. 

Raymond F. O’Pray is appointed general sales manager. 
Long Island. Mr. O’Pray joined the Company as a cable tester’s 
helper in Long Island in 1927. He rose through various posts 
to become a test bureau foreman in 1940. He was made service 
supervisor in 1945, south Brooklyn division plant supervisor 
in 1949, district plant superintendent, Coney Island, in 1951, 
and merchandising results supervisor for Long Island in 1955. 
He was appointed general merchandising supervisor at Com¬ 
pany headquarters in 1957. 

Silas S. Reynolds is appointed engineering manager, Brook¬ 
lyn. He joined the Company in 1922 as an assistant engineer. 
Mr. Reynolds became station and PBX equipment engineer 
in 1929 and central office design and dial study engineer in 
1936. He was appointed to the staff in charge of central office 
and building studies in 1939, became engineer of special 
studies in 1941, general equipment engineer in 1948 and engi¬ 
neer of plant extension, L. I. in 1950. 

William A. Koch is appointed engineering manager. Queens. 
Mr. Koch entered the plant department of the company in 
1949. He went to the engineering department in 1951 as an 
assistant engineer and in 1953 became an engineer. Later in 
the same year, he was appointed supervising engineer in the 
traffic department and in 1955 was made traffic trunk engineer. 
He returned to the engineering department in 1956 as equip¬ 
ment engineer. 
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Martin J. Schneeloch is appointed engineering manager, 
Nassau. Mr. Schneeloch entered the Company as an engineer¬ 
ing assistant in the traffic department in 1922. He subsequently 
held the post of supervising engineer and went to Long Island 
as local manual equipment engineer in 1927. He was later 
made trunk traffic engineer, then traffic planning engineer. In 
1950, he went to the engineering department as equipment 
engineer, remaining in that capacity until 1953 when he left 
L. I. to join the operating staff in Manhattan as fundamental 
plans engineer. He returned to the L. I. engineering depart¬ 
ment as engineer of buildings and equipment in 1955, and was 
made general traffic engineer in 1956. 

Alden C. Feyler is appointed engineering manager, Suffolk. 
Mr. Feyler joined the Bell System in 1941 as an installer with 
the New England Telephone and Telegraph Company. He 
came to our Company in 1948 as an assistant engineer and in 
1950 was appointed engineer. He became supervising engineer 
in 1951 and plant extension engineer in 1955. 

Harold E. Barter is appointed general planning engineer. 
Long Island. Mr. Barter joined the Company in 1929 as a 
student engineer in the plant department. He became an 
engineering assistant in 1932 and an engineer in 1934. He was 
appointed service foreman in 1936, wire chief in 1939, repair 
service supervisor and service supervisor in 1941, and engineer 
in 1947. Mr. Barter went to the engineering department as 
supervising engineer in 1952 and became plant extension 
engineer in 1954. 

George J. Christ is appointed engineer of outside plant and 
transmission. Long Island. Mr. Christ entered the Company 
as a student engineer in the plant department in 1929. In 1932 
he became an engineering assistant and in 1934 an engineer. 
He transferred to Bell Labs in 1943 and returned to our com¬ 
pany’s engineering department in 1945. He was appointed 
senior engineer in 1947 and subsequently became supervising 
engineer in 1949 and plant extension engineer in 1951. 

Sumner Hayward is appointed general engineering super¬ 
visor, Long Island. Mr. Hayward entered the Company in 
1921 as a student engineer in Manhattan. Becoming an engi¬ 
neering assistant later that year, he then moved upward to 
assistant engineer in 1922. He was transferred to Long Island 
in 1927 as an engineer. Subsequently, Mr. Hayward became 
transmission engineer in 1945 and outside plant engineer in 
1949. He was appointed fundamental plans engineer, operat¬ 
ing staff, in 1950 and returned to L. I. again in 1952 as engi¬ 
neer of outside plant and transmission. 

James L. Nolin is appointed engineer of equipment, Long 
Island. Mr. Nolin entered the Company in 1929 as a student 
engineer. He became a commercial representative in 1931 and 
in 1932 went to the plant department where he held various 
positions until 1946 when he transferred to the engineering 
department as senior engineer. Mr. Nolin was appointed 
supervising engineer in 1947 and engineer of maintenance 
practices in 1951. 


Other Organization Changes 

MBW Accounting —Rocco J. Marano, accounting supervisor, 
is appointed district accounting manager. South Bronx. Lloyd 
L. Evans, district accounting supervisor, is appointed district 
accounting manager, Lexington. 

MBW Commercial—Peter C. Van de Water, supervising engi¬ 
neer, is appointed district manager, Tratman Avenue. 

MBW Plant—Cornelius L. Griffin, plant supervisor-construc¬ 
tion, is appointed division construction superintendent. 

Operating Staff—George Spiro, supervising engineer, is 
appointed fundamental plans engineer-equipment. 

Long Island Engineering-William B. Bigger, Jr., plant 
supervisor, is appointed methods engineer. Richard W. Hyde, 
engineer of equipment, is appointed planning engineer, 
Brooklyn. Howard I. Emery, supervising engineer, is appointed 
customer service engineer, Brooklyn. Walcott C. Chandler, 
supervising engineer, is appointed central office and building 
engineer, Suffolk. Ralph M. Van Duzee, service supervisor, is 
appointed customer service engineer, Suffolk. Joseph P. Mc- 
Keehan, Jr., senior staff engineer is appointed planning 
engineer-budgets. Mr. Harry A. Kaiser, supervising engineer, 
is appointed building engineer-plans. James A. Lee, super¬ 
vising engineer, is appointed transmission engineer. Mrs. 
Mildred A. Ock, engineer-staff and personnel, is appointed 
engineering personnel supervisor. Alfred D. Schnebbe, super¬ 
vising engineering, is appointed methods engineer. Elmer L. 
Fletcher, supervising engineer, is appointed equipment engi¬ 
neer-projects. Anthony R. Nardi, supervising engineer, is 
appointed equipment engineer-design and standards. George 
J. Hoffer, supervising engineer, is appointed customer service 
engineer, Nassau. 


Mr. C. S. Anderson 

is appointed project engineer. 

The following are ; 

ippointed supervising engineers: 

G. F. Ahlers 

A. E. Hey 

R. E. Anderson 

R. H. Humer 

L. H. Bargfrede 

A. J. Keenan 

B. D. Bashist 

A. K. Lorentzen 

B. E. Brown 

W. K. Mitchell 

G. Y. Buyse 

H. J. Oppermann 

J. R. Copley 

C. C. Pflaum 

M. P. Flynn 

G. S. Raupp 

A. E. Franks 

W. T. Roman 

M. A. Freddo 

W. Schielke 

B. W. Grant 

W. Vollkommer 

C. M. Hanley 

W. A. Von Glahn 

E. G. Hayes 

K. E. Wheeler 


G. H. Zoffinger 
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★ ★ FOR JULY 


* 35 YEARS * 


Barberi, Johanna M., Manhtn. Plant 
Bretherton, George C., Bronx Plant 
Challice, Mrs. Marie M., L. I. Plant 
Fortune, Ruth, Manhtn. Plant 


* 30 YEARS * 

Adee, Horace H., L. I. Com’l 
Auppcrle, George J., Manhtn. Plant 
Barrett, Donald J., Manhtn. Plant 
Bauer, William H., L. I. Plant 
Bayer, Mrs. Sophia, L. I. Tffc. 

Beck, William T., L. I. Plant 
Bernius, Mrs. Mabel F.., Manhtn. Plant 
Bihl, Albert W., General Accounting 
Billmeyer, William B., L. I. Com’l 
Blenn, Mrs. Winifred M., L. I. TfFc. 
Buyokas, Mrs. Mary A., Manhtn. TflFc. 
Cerny, Rudolph L., Manhtn. Plant 
Colgan, William N., L. I. Plant 
Collins, Michael, L. I. Plant 
Coon, Robert F., Manhtn. Plant 
Cooney, Mrs. Bessie M., L. I. Plant 
Currin, Edwin F., L. I. Plant 
Derby, Cyrus, C., L. F Plant 
Dever, Lowell E., General Accounting 
Devoe, George E., L. I. Plant 
Doyle, John H., Jr., Manhtn. Com’l 
Drew, Frederick W., Manhtn. Fngr. 
Dugan, Mrs. Sophie S., L. I. TfTc. 
DuVernet, William R., 1.. I. Engr. 
Edmiston, Ralph W., L. I. Plant 
Egan, John J., Manhtn. Plant 
Finley, Florence E., Wchstr. Tffc. 

Folsom, Russell W., L. I. Plant 
Foster, William J., L. I. Plant 
Fredrickson, Stanley J., L. I. Plant 
Goldschmitt, Edgar J., Manhtn. Plant 
Graef, Russell S., L. L Plant 
Gray, Mrs. Estelle S., L. I. Tffc. 

Grieve, Peter K., Manhtn. Plant 
Guarnieri, Mary F., L. L TfEc. 

Hamer, Carl C., Manhtn. Plant 
Haughton, James J., Manhtn. Plant 
Haviland, Charles V., Bronx Com’l 
Haviland, Douglas J., Operating Staff 
Hogan, Mrs. Catherine M., Manhtn. Tffc. 
Hoven. Frank A., Manhtn. Plant 
Howard, Walter J., L. I. Com’l 
Jackson, Cyrus, Manhtn. Plant 
Janes, Mrs. Myrtle M., L. I. Acctg. 
Jepson, Milton W., L. I. Plant 





Rudolph J. Weibezahl 


Albert J. Divine 

Manhtn. Plant 
40 years 



Mrs. Mary A. Boyle 

Bronx Tffc. 

35 years 


Carl G. Oberdorfer 

L. I. Plant 
35 years 


Kenneth A. Ruser 

Manhtn. Plant 
35 years 



Charles E. Pirner 

Bronx Plant 
40 years 



Donald A. Hosmer 

Manhtn. Com’l 
40 years 



John C. King 

Manhtn. Plant 
40 years 



John Arnold 

Manhtn. Plant 
35 years 



William F. Francis 

L. I. Plant 
35 years 
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Alfred F. Muscari 

Public Relations 
40 years 



Thomas F. Hilliard 

Manhtn. Plant 
40 years 



Frank J. Sussmann 

Manhtn. Plant 
40 years 



George K. Hagemeyer 

Wchstr. Plant 
35 years 



Bernard J. Maguire 

L. I. Plant 



Thomas A. Kelly 

Manhtn. Plant 
40 years 




Mansur E. Barnard 

Manhtn. Plant 
35 years 



Howard D. Kruse 

L. I. Plant 


35 years 



Mary V. Muller 

Bronx Plant 
40 years 



George F. Bird 

Manhtn. Com’l 



Carl A. Lamprecht 

Manhtn. Plant 
40 years 



Joseph P. McMurray 

Manhtn. Plant 
35 years 



William J. Gaus 

L. I. Plant 
35 years 



William G. Neckerman 

Manhtn. Plant 
40 years 



Russell A. Gilday 

L. I. Plant 
40 years 


if ' ■ 



Albert J. Sgier 

L. I. Plant 

35 years 



William A. Enterline 

Wchstr. Plant 
35 years 



Joseph J. Lucey 

L. I. Plant 
35 years 



Jean C. Halbert 

Manhtn. Plant 
40 years 



John J. Johnson 

Manhtn. Plant 
40 years 



Elmer H. Booraem 

Manhtn. Plant 
35 years 



William E. Lane 

Manhtn. Com’l 
35 years 



Herman P. Thieleke 

Bronx Plant 



Milton F. Bernhard 

Manhtn. Plant 
40 years 




Michael J. Simsack 

L. I. Tffc. 

40 years 


James D. Baldwin, Jr. 

Personnel 
35 years 



Mrs. Helen C. O'Connell 

Manhtn. Tffc. 

35 years 



Leonard J. Holliger 

L. I. Plant 
35 years 
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William P. Kingston Austin J. Brown 

L. I. Plant L. I. Plant 

35 years 35 years 



Patrick Miller 

L. I. Plant 
35 years 


SERVICE STARS 

for JULY continued 

Johnson, Bent S., Manhtn. Plant 
Johnson, John E., L. I. Plant 
Jordan, James, L. I. Plant 
Kaucher, John J., L. I. Plant 
Keller, Benjamin F., Manhtn. Engr. 
Kiley, Mrs. Catherine V., Manhtn. Plant 
Kimmich, William L., L. I. Plant 
Klein, Edwin M., L. I. Plant 
Knowles, Richard D., L. I. Plant 
Lang, Raymond A., L. I. Plant 
LaRock, Louis, Jr., L. I. Engr. 

Larty, Helen G., MBW Accounting 
Leach, Earle F., L. I. Plant 
Lowrie, Mrs. Lucille K., Wchstr. Tffc. 
MacNaughton, William J., L. I. Plant 
Maitland, Edward F., L. I. Plant 
Marino, Philip, L. I. Plant 
Mase, Lyman J., Wchstr. Engr. 
McCloskey, Augustine P., Manhtn. Com’l 
McDonnell, Elizabeth, Manhtn. Tffc. 
McElroy, Vincent V., Wchstr. Plant 



Edna M. Green 

Manhtn. Com’l 
35 years 



Charles G. Frommer 

Bronx Plant 
35 years 



George L. Eckhoff 

L. I. Plant 
35 years 



George W. Shaler 

L. I. Plant 
35 years 



George E. Ludes 

Operating Staff 
35 years 



Edward C. Jenik 

L. 1. Com’l 
35 years 



Herbert S. Robbins 

L. I. Plant 
35 years 



Mrs. Lucille M. Callahan 

Bronx Tffc. 


35 years 



William J. O’Donnell 

Wchstr. Plant 
35 years 



B. Edward Kraig 

Wchstr. Com’l 
35 years 





Francis J. Kurriss 

Wchstr. Engr. 
35 years 



James 0. Burn 

Manhtn. Plant 
35 years 



Russell P. Cregeen 

L. I. Plant 

35 years 




Joseph H. Presta 

Manhtn. Plant 
35 years 



James T. Watson 

L. 1. Plant 

35 years 
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Herman A. Knipschild 

I.. I. Plant 
35 years 




Wm 


Roy M. Ferguson 

Manhtn. Plant 
35 years 



Mabel E. Miller 

L. 1. Tfjc. 

35 years 



Henry J. Fennikoh 

I.. I. Plant 
35 years 




John Gannon 

IVchstr. Plant 
35 years 



John F. Kober 

Manhtn. Plant 
35 years 



Ainsley A. Boole 

Manhtn. Plant 



Walter W. Zimmer 

L. I. Com’l 
35 years 



George H. Hedenberg 

Manhtn. Plant 
35 years 



Roger M. Eastman 

Directory 
35 years 



John E. Drum Charles J. Oldenst;dt 

Operating Staff Bronx Plant 

35 years 35 years 




Mrs. Virginia M. Zak 

/.. /. Tffc. 

35 years 



Harry C. Fram 

Manhtn. Plant 
35 years 




John S. Fabiszewski 

Bronx Plant 
35 years 



James A. Melody 

L. I. Plant 
35 years 



John Amszynski 

Wchstr. Plant 
35 years 



Herbert H. Haneman 

. L. I. Plant 
35 years 




Thaddeus V. Ziembinksi 

MBW Acctg. 



Theodore R. Baues 

L. I. Plant 
35 years 



George E. Kelly 

L. I. Plant 

35 years 
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Kathleen M. McDonough 

L. I. Tffc. 

40 years 



Arthur C. Nielsen 

L. I. Plant 
46 years 



Peter E. Gauharou 

Manhtn. Plant 
37 years 


RECENT RETIREMENTS 


Charles W. Brossman 

L. I. Plant 
38 years 


Mrs. Mary A. Daley 

L. I. Plant 
22 years 



Walter Ball 

L. I. Plant 
40 years 



Mrs. Louise M. Pelizza 

Bronx Tffc. 

36 years 




Frederick G. Schubert 

L. I. Plant 
47 years 




Robert Joseph Cochrane 

Manhtn. Plant 
37 years 


Charles C. Frary 

L. I. Engr. 
36 years 




Mary Healy 

Manhtn. Plant 
39 years 


Edward J. Martin 

L. 1. Plant 
36 years 



Milford C. Garrabrant 

Manhtn. Plant 
46 years 



Harvey J. Warner 

L. I. Plant 
37 years 



Allen S. Adreance 

Manhtn. Plant 
35 years 



Roy D. Henycn 

Manhtn. Plant 
46 years 




Joseph Pagano 

Manhtn. Plant 
37 years 


John J. Strang 

Manhtn. Plant 
29 years 


SERVICE STARS for JULY 

McGarty, Bernard, L. I. Plant 
McGuane, Frank, Manhtn. Plant 
Meyer, Howard T., L. I. Plant 
Michaels, Henry A., L. I. Plant 
Miller, Francis J., L. I. Plant 
Miner, Thomas B„ Operating Staff 
Moakley, Thomas J., L. I. Plant 
Mulhern, Patrick J., Wchstr. Plant 
Murphy, Joseph P., Manhtn. Plant 
Neusch, Charles J., Manhtn. Plant 
Neven, Mrs. Clara, Manhtn. Plant 
Nilsen, Joseph N., L. I. Plant 
Opie, Ernest W., Manhtn. Plant 
Owen, William T., Financial 
Pedersen, Alfred, Wchstr. Plant 
Pelgorsch, William F., Manhtn. Plant 
Peters, Edwin F., Manhtn. Plant 
Pirga, Mrs. Josephine, Wchstr. Tffc. 
Phillips, Elmer R., L. I. Plant 
Prue, Henri J., Manhtn. Com’l 


★ ★ 

Pulliam, Theodore R., Manhtn. Plant 
Rapley, William J„ Manhtn. Plant 
Ready, Helen C., General Accounting 
Reissman, Stanley C., L. I. Plant 
Rogers, John V., Empire City Subway Co 
Rosso, Anthony J., L. I. Plant 
Rueckel, John G., Jr., L. I. Plant 
Schiel, Fred P., Manhtn. Plant 
Schneider, George P„ Wchstr. Plant 
Singley, Harry R., Manhtn. Plant 
Sobiesiak, Marion H., L. I. Acctg. 
Sommer, Edward A., L. I. Plant 
Stamm, Charles F., Manhtn. Plant 
Stinson, Mary E., Wchstr. Tffc. 

Tanzosh, Anna E., L. I. Tffc. 

Tighe, Clifford L., Manhtn. Plant 
Toolin, Joseph P., L. E Plant 
Valeche, Evelyn, L. I. Engr. 

Van Ingen, Donald, L. I. Plant 
Waddell, Lee W., L. I. Plant 


* ★ ★ 

Williams, Donald H., L. I. Engr. 

Williams, Guilbert G., L. I. Plant 
Wilson, Edward P., L. I. Plant 
Wood, Mrs. Florence T., L. I. Acctg. 
Young, Mrs. Annette V., Wchstr. Tffc. 
Zielinski, Mrs. Stephania, Manhtn. Plant 
Zylko, Anthony J., L. I. Plant 

* 25 YEARS * ' | 

Bastone, Mrs. Olga, Manhtn. Tffc. 
Hallenborg, Anna W., Wchstr. Tffc. 
Hatzmann, Mrs. Mary, L. I. Tffc. 

Mason, Mrs. Marion A., L. I. Tffc. 
McLaughlin, Mrs. Lucy E., Bronx Tffc. 
Reid, Mrs. Marie A., Manhtn. Tffc. 

Ryan, Mrs. Agnes T., Wchstr. Tffc. 
Saunders, Mrs. Mary L., Wchstr. Tffc. 
Useo, Mrs. Edna M., Bronx Tffc. 

Witte, Mrs. Margaret V., Manhtn. Tffc. 
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C. Norman Huber George J. Moyle Raymond C. Dahn 


Manhtn. Tffc. 



Joseph Devlin 

L.I. Plant 


M ' L^LTffc. 
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for AUGUST * 


☆ ☆ I 



August J. Leiss 

L. I. riant 
45 years 







Thomas J. McGlinchey 

Bronx Plant 
40 yean 



Andrew A. Nelson 

Manhtn. Plant 




Edgar R. Pease 

Manhtn. Plant 



Joseph A. Risi 

Manhtn. Plant 
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* 40 YEARS * ☆ ☆ 

Morehouse, Arthur T, L. I. Plant 


☆ ☆ ☆ 


DeLace, William F., L. I. Plant 
Gilligan, Walter E., Manhtn. Plant 


* 30 YEARS * 

Alonso, Jose, Manhtn. Plant 
Balint, Mrs. Anne M., Manhtn. Com’l 
Balsamo, Giovanni, L. I. Plant 
Banks, George E., Manhtn. Engr. 

Barone, Mrs. Anna M., L. I. Plant 
Bayard, Mrs. Mary B., L. I. Traffic 
Beck, Madeline X., Manhtn. Traffic 
Bellas, Mrs. Catherine M., Manhtn. Tffc. 
Bello, Mrs. Violet R., Manhtn. Traffic 
Betz, William C., Manhtn. Plant 
Blake, Leonard H., Bronx Plant 
Botens, Theodore, Wchstr. Plant 
Burdick, Walter W., Wchstr. Plant 
Buttafuoco, Mrs. Casmera E., L. I. Traffic 
Campbell, Mrs. Anna J., L. I. Traffic 
Carlson, Arthur E., L. I. Plant 
Carter, James L., Manhtn. Plant 
Chittim, Margaret L., Operating Staff 
Clapp, John W., Wchstr. Plant 
Clark, Mrs. Dorothy E., Wchstr. Traffic 
Colbath, Mrs. Terace A., L. I. Traffic 
Connolly, John B., MBW Accounting 
Coyne, Mrs. Margaret D., MBW Acctg. 
Culligan, Mrs. Louise M., Wchstr. Traffic 
Cunningham, Michael, Manhtn. Plant 
Curran, Joseph M., Manhtn. Plant 
Daly, Dorothy M., L. I. Accounting 
Daly, Francis B., Bronx Plant 
Danforth, Edward J., MBW Accounting 
Dunne, Geraldine A., L. I. Plant 
Durand, John H., General Accounting 
Ehlig, Fred C., Wchstr. Plant 
Enright, Mrs. Mary K., Manhtn. Traffic 
Fagan, John S., L. I. Plant 
Farrell, Edward F., Bronx Plant 
Fleming, Samuel M., L. I. Plant 
Flynn, Catherine G., L. I. Plant 
Flynn, James F., Manhtn. Plant 
Foders, Frederick A., Manhtn. Plant 
Fusco, Humbert C., Manhtn. Plant 
Gallagher, Mrs. Eleanor M., L. I. Traffic 
Gill, Mrs. Helen F., L. I. Commercial 
Glacken, Patrick F., Manhtn. Plant 
Gamble, Charlotte, Manhtn. Traffic 
Hanson, Mrs. Edith R., MBW Accounting 
Hay, Harry C., Bronx Plant 
Herrmann, Charles L., Bronx Plant 
Heuberger, John W., L. I. Plant 
Hoff, Floyd R., L. I. Commercial 
Hollis, Charles J., L. I. Plant 
Hughes, Owen P., Manhtn. Plant 
Humburg, William E., Bronx Plant 
Jagelski, Raymond P., Wchstr. Plant 
Janson, Margaret I., Directory 
Johannes, Lawrence J., Wchstr. Plant 



Joseph W. Weckman 

Bronx Plant 



Henry P. Cazin 

Manhtn. Plant 



George F. Fitzmaier 

Wchstr. Plant 



Robert R. Schrenker 

L. I. Plant 



Albert F. Sinnott 

Manhtn. Plant 



Charles G. Miller, Jr. 

Manhtn. Plant 



Alexander F. Magnelli 

Bronx Plant 



Herman C. McGee 

Manhtn. Plant 



Daniel R. Hurley 



John C. Sargent 

L. I. Plant 



Ralph W. Ernst 






Carl A. Funsch 

L. I. Plant 
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SERVICE STARS for AUGUST ☆ ☆ ☆ 


Johnson, Harold W., L. I. Engineering 
Kieser, Silvio, Manhtn. Engineering 
Killeen, Earle L., Bronx Plant 
Kinsley, Harold, Manhtn. Plant 
Koenig, Karl W., Manhtn. Plant 
Knappe, Arthur J., Bronx Plant 
Kraus, William, Bronx Plant 
Kroemer, Mrs. Emily B., Manhtn. Traffic 
Kubicke, Mrs. Serena E., L. I. Commercial 
Mackenzie, Albert J., L. I. Plant 
Marvel, Major E., Manhtn. Plant 
Mancini, Michael E., Wchstr. Plant 
Matthews, Mrs. Phyllis I., Wchstr. Plant 
McCaffrey, Harold J., Manhtn. Plant 
McGrath, Michael J., Bronx Plant 
McKendry, Joseph F., Bronx Plant 
McKillop, Charles J., Sr., L. I. Plant 
McKinney, Brown C., Manhtn. Plant 
Miller, Mrs. Barbara R., Manhtn. Plant 
Miller, Clarence, Manhtn. Plant 
Mullally, Edward, L. I. Plant 
Munton, Gertrude E., L. I. Commercial 
Nelson, Arthur M. E., Manhtn. Plant 
O’Connor, Mrs. Elsie, Manhtn. Traffic 
Persikitti, Desidere N., MBW Accounting 
Perillo, Mrs. Lucy, L. I. Accounting 
Plust, Norine M., L. I. Plant 
Prentice, Carlyle L., Manhtn. Plant 
Rais, Frances L., L. I. Plant 
Reed, Lloyd S., L. I. Plant 
Reilly, Mrs. Mary T., Wchstr. Traffic 
Reinhard, Charles K., Wchstr. Engr. 
Rendon, Luis, Manhtn. Plant 
Revere, Mrs. Anna M., Manhtn. Plant 
Riedel, Milton D., L. I. Plant 
Rizzo, Mrs. Julia E., L. I. Traffic 
Rorke, John J., L. I. Plant 


Roth, Victoria A., L. I. Traffic 
Russo, Carmela A., Manhtn. Plant 
Ryan, Mrs. Lillie F., Manhtn. Traffic 
Sartoris, John F., L. I. Plant 
Schaff, Albert W., Manhtn. Plant 
Schoepp, Mrs. Jane A., Bronx Traffic 
Scholl, Herbert C., Wchstr. Plant 
Schuck, John W., L. I. Plant 
Schumann, William J., Manhtn. Plant 
Scott, Mrs. Rose M., Manhtn. Plant 
Seelinger, Bernhard E., Manhtn. Plant 
Shea, John F., L. I. Plant 
Sheehy, Thomas J., Bronx Plant 
Sheridan, Patrick, Manhtn. Plant 
Smith, Joseph G., Bronx Plant 
Siconolfi, Frank W., Manhtn. Plant 
Sievert, Bernhard H., Bronx Plant 
Spieth, William A., Manhtn. Plant 
Stadler, Herbert A., Manhtn. Plant 
Stahl, Mrs. Rita M., Manhtn. Traffic 
Steenberg, Harry, Manhtn. Plant 
Swedborg, John W., L. I. Plant 
Theiss, Irene E., L. I. Traffic 
Thomas, Mrs. Esther F., Manhtn. Com’l 
Tierney, Anna V., Manhtn. Traffic 
Ulrich, Alfred L., Manhtn. Plant 
Urban, Mrs. Frances, Manhtn. Plant 
VanCulin, Anna R., MBW Accounting 
Vogt, George W., L. I. Plant 
Wegener, Edward J., Manhtn. Plant 
Weissler, George V., Manhtn. Plant 
Widmer, Edward F., Manhtn. Plant 
Wilbur, Merton J., L. I. Plant 
Wilkinson, Joseph C., L. I. Plant 
Wilson, Henry M., Operating Staff 
Zimmer, Mrs. Ethel J., Wchstr. Traffic 



* 25 YEARS * WM 


Burch, Mrs. Bertha, L. I. Traffic 
Campbell, Mrs. Harriet M., L. I. Traffic 
Cappucci, Mrs. Genevieve M., L. I. Traffic 
Cottam, Mrs. Adelaide A., L. I. Plant 
Crean, Anna R., L. I. Traffic 
Dennehy, Mrs. Dorothy M. Manhtn. Tffc. 
Duane, Thomas D., Bronx Plant 
Fryer, Harry W., Jr., Manhtn. Plant 
Ganz, Mrs. Emma T., L. I. Traffic 
Gleason, Mrs. Mary F., Wchstr. Traffic 
Kelly, Mrs. Elizabeth R„ L. I. Traffic 
May, William B. 2nd, General Accounting 
McCormack, Mrs. Jean W., L. I. Traffic 
McDonough, Mrs. Jean M., Manhtn. Tffc. 
Myrick, Mrs. Julia S., Manhtn. Plant 
Post, Mrs. May E., L. I. Traffic 
Robinson, Mrs. Mary V., Wchstr. Traffic 
Smith, Mrs. Lena G., L. I. Traffic 
White, Mrs. Ella M„ L. I. Traffic 
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SERVICE STARS for AUGUST 


( Continued ) 





John T. Keough 

L./. Plant 


Herman F. Spahn 

Wchstr. Engr. 

35 years 


Albert Ziegler 

L./. Plant 


George H. Lambert Francis D. Jones, Jr. 


Gerard C. Cooper 


Perry J. Larsen 

L. I. Plant 
35 years 


George A. Hatzman 

L. J. Plant 


Raymond T. Decker 

Manhtn. Plant 
35 years 


Rose Dlugokenski 
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IN MEMORIAM 


Appleton, Rufus K., Bronx Plant; retired; 45 years' service. Died May 


Barnes, Richard J., L. I. Plant; retired; 25 years’ service. Died May 22. 
Bayersdorier, Walter J., Manhattan Plant; 11 years’ service. Died May 
28. 

Beauchamp, William E., L. I. Plant; retired; 29 years’ service. Died 
June 7. 

Brockmeier, Theodore, Bronx Plant; 45 years’ service. Died June 26. 
Brown, Thomas W., MBW Accounting; 34 years’ service. Died June 2. 
Buchman, Walter, L. I. Plant; 32 years’ service. Died June 4. 
Carpenter, Henry L., L. I. Plant; retired; 37 years’ service. Died May 
15. 

Cavanagh, Alice M., L. I. Accounting; retired; 30 years’ service. Died 
May 28. 

Clay, Alfred N., Manhattan Plant; 30 years’ service. Died May 31. 
Collins, Hannah L., Manhattan Traffic; retired; 33 years’ service. Died 
April 30. 

Dalton, Thomas J., Manhattan Plant; retired; 45 years’ service. Died 
June 5. 

Daly, Dorothy M„ L. I. Accounting; 29 years’ service. Died June 15. 
Daly, William J., L. I. Plant; 36 years’ service. Died May 30. 

Deming, Austin J., Manhattan Traffic; retired; 31 years' service. Died 
June 30. 

DeRonde, Patrick, L. I. Plant; 35 years' service. Died June 14. 
DiSalvo, Mrs. Mae, Manhattan Traffic; retired; 30 years’ service. Died 
June 2. 

Elvin, Mrs. Josephine H., Manhattan Traffic; 4 years’ service. Died 
May 13. 

Flanagan, Edmund D., Manhattan Plant; 11 years’ service. Died May 24. 
Forbes, Mrs. Mary L., L. I. Traffic; 16 years’ service. Died June 6. 
Gauggel, Charles F., L. I. Accounting; retired; 33 years’ service. Died 
June 5. 

Gilcher, Philip J., Manhattan Plant; retired; 32 years' service. Died 
May 31. 

Grady, Thomas F., L. I. Plant; 35 years’ service. Died June 13. 
Harrison, Harriet L., retired; 39 years’ service. Died May 20. 

Heckroth, Charles J., Manhattan Plant; retired; 48 years’ service. Died 
June 21. 

Hyde, George F., Manhattan Plant; retired; 43 years’ service. Died 
June 14. 

Ivey, Catherine V., L. I. Traffic; retired; 38 years’ service. Died June 
14. 

Jessup, Laura M., Westchester Traffic; 38 years’ service. Died May 22. 
Kennedy, Mrs. Esther E., MBW Accounting; retired; 35 years’ service. 
Died June 28. 

Kennedy, Mrs. Rose, MBW Accounting; 39 years’ service. Died May 30. 
Kipp, Mrs. Julia T., Manhattan Traffic; retired; 23 years’ service. Died 
June 17. 


Kohman, Anna, Manhattan Traffic; 41 years’ service. Died June 16. 
Leonard, Ambrose C., Bronx Plant; retired; 43 years’ service. Died 
June 15. 

Lott, Henry A., Manhattan Plant; retired; 36 years’ service. Died May 
30. 

Luck, William, L. I. Plant; 29 years’ service. Died June 24. 

Lycosky, Mrs. Anna, Manhattan Plant; retired; 20 years’ service. Died 
June 25. 

Machan, John H„ Legal; 24 years’ service. Died June 5. 

McGowin, Jane E., L. I. Commercial; retired; 35 years’ service. Died 
May 18. 

McIntyre, Bernard E., L. I. Plant; retired; 37 years’ service. Died May 
15. 

Monck, George S., MBW Accounting; retired; 37 years’ service. Died 
May 6. 

Montgomery, Mrs. Louise A., L. I. Traffic; retired; 33 years' service. 
Died May 5. 

Murphy, John J., Manhattan Plant; 31 years’ service. Died June 6. 
Palmer, Frederick E., Manhattan Plant; retired; 24 years' service. Died 
June 22. 

Pollitz, Theodor G. E. J., Bronx Plant; retired; 30 years’ service. Died 
June 1. 

Powers, John C., L. I. Plant; retired; 46 years’ service. Died June 19. 
Rieman, Arthur H., Manhattan Commercial; 28 years' service. Died 
June 1. 

Seeler, Edmund W., L. I. Executive; retired; 37 years’ service. Died 
May 11. 

Seybolt, Roy, Manhattan Commercial; retired; 33 years’ service. Died 
June 1. 

Sheehy, Thomas F„ L. I. Plant; retired; 43 years’ service. Died June 
29. 

Sheridan, Thomas W„ L. I. Plant; 31 years’ service. Died June 20. 
Skowronski, Jeannette P., L. I. Plant; 15 years’ service. Died May 2. 
Smith, Mrs. Marie R., Westchester Traffic; retired; 28 years’ service. 
Died May 1. 

Spillane, Mrs. Mary K„ Manhattan Plant; 15 years' service. Died June 
9. 

Stone, Frederick A., Legal; 30 years’ service. Died June 22. 

Sullivan, Michael, L. I. Plant; 47 years’ service. Died June 14. 
Terenzio, Mrs. Ida M., Manhattan Traffic; retired; 30 years’ service. 
Died June 24. 

Tormey, William L„ L. I. Plant; 31 years’ service. Died June 25. 

Tylar, Walter, Manhattan Plant; retired; 34 years’ service. Died June 7. 
Van Houten, Mrs. Jessie 0., Westchester Traffic; retired; 23 years’ 
service. Died June 12. 

Vogt, Herbert E„ Manhattan Plant; 40 years’ service. Died May 5. 
Walker, Ralph E., Executive; 48 years’ service. Died June 9. 

Warth, Joseph W., Manhattan Plant; 35 years’ service. Died June 9. 
White, George A., L. I. Plant; retired; 24 years’ service. Died May 5. 
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HOW TO LIVE 
WITH YOUR TENSIONS 


“A great problem today is that most people are far 
too tense about their tension. They fear it when they 
should be putting it to greater advantage. For those 
who are worried about their tension, this Review 
article will help to establish that balance between two 
extremes that is so important in attaining good men¬ 
tal and physical health. And it will prove that ten¬ 
sion, wisely used, can be one of your greatest assets.” 
... Dr. Norman Plummer, Medical Director. 


W hen Jeanne was a baby, she wept with red¬ 
faced frustration as she tried to turn over, 
sit up, then crawl—which she finally did, 
inchworm fashion, pushing her nose into bed or floor 
until the skin was rubbed red. 

“Is there no way to spare her this?” her mother 

“Not unless you chain her down,” her family 
doctor answered. “The pressure’s on her to get up¬ 
right, to stand on her own feet, to walk alone, and 
this normal tension won’t let up till she gets there.” 

Little Jeanne is now a grown up part of our mod¬ 
ern “tranquilized” world—where, like all of us, she 
still finds frustrations—and gets anxious and tense 
about them, too. 

But anxiety and tension, like hunger and thirst, are 
vital functions of living. Without them we’d wither 
up and blow away—or get as much pleasure out of 
life as a vegetable. 

Today the fear that we are too tense, and the 
myth that relaxation is the only key to happiness, 
have resulted in mistaken attempts to dodge the 
conflicts of normal life. 

Tension helps us mobilize our physical and mental 
resources to meet a situation—to save a drowning 
child, to deal with a family emergency, or solve a 
business problem. 

And tension excites and stimulates a player to run 
extra hard for that touchdown, or an actress to bring 
her dramatic best to a scene. 
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How to Live With Your Tensions—Cont. 

When you’re normally tense from attacking a challenging 
problem, your body mobilizes; your nervous system shifts 
into high gear. Physiologically you undergo certain definite 
changes. Adrenalin pours into your bloodstream and your 
liver releases sugar, giving a plentiful supply of energy to 
your muscles. Your entire nervous system is on the alert. It 
sharpens your senses of smell, hearing and sight. Your mental 
faculties become razor-keen. Now the large voluntary muscles 
of your legs, arms and torso contract, ready for action. And the 
involuntary muscles of your digestive tract slow down diges¬ 
tion. Your chest and arterial muscles contract so that your 
breathing becomes shallow and your blood pressure increases. 

Most of us experience this kind of tension one or more 
times a day. It certainly isn’t harmful-if you’re healthy. 
When the tension-producing problem has been solved, you 
will return to a normal state of relaxation. 

The very opposite is true of abnormal, or pathological 
tension—but unfortunately too many people are confused 
about the difference between the two. A pathologically tense 
person is on a high speed worry-go-round. He is unable to 
relax and his tension continues on and on, long after the 
emergency situation has passed. It is not only hard to termi¬ 
nate, but the person’s whole body over-reacts, as if the 
difficulty were a life or death matter. 

His blood pressure doesn’t go down. His stomach is in 
knots. His muscles are tense and cramped. Rapid shallow 
breathing continues to the point of dizziness. Excessive 
adrenalin may result in jitteriness, flushing and trembling. 
He overemphasizes problems and makes mountains out of 
molehills. To him a purring kitten becomes a roaring tiger. 
He becomes fatigued and irritable and finds difficulty in 
working effectively. It’s the kind of reaction a normal person 
would have only in a really dangerous situation. 

Under certain circumstances, even the normally tense 
person finds it difficult to let down after the tense situation 
is past. It doesn’t mean he’s the rare pathological case. 

Recently a woman confessed, “I don’t know what’s wrong 
with me. I can’t sleep. I lie awake, tense as a board for 
hours.” A few questions brought out the fact that she worked 
at night, and went directly to bed after a hard session with 
the typewriter. The prescription for her was a one-hour 
simmering down period and a simple breathing exercise. 


Her tension and insomnia soon disappeared. 

But the person who believes it abnormal when he is unable 
to relax is likely to become anxious. He promptly takes 
a pill. According to the New York Academy of Medicine, 
people in the United States are taking barbiturates to the 
tune of 336 tons a year. Subconsciously the pill-taker knows 
he is using a prop, and he feels guilty; this causes more 
anxiety. 

A recent study conducted by a leading management engi¬ 
neering firm, among 900 executives, concluded: “The fruits 
of normal tension are construction, achievement and success, 
while the result of artificial tranquility is boredom and 
despair.” 

Willingness to accept tension and use it effectively is 
often the key to a more complete enjoyment of life. 

“People used to meet situations and deal with them- 
even tension-producing situations. They had little choice 
because pills weren’t as prevalent or available then, says 
Dr. Tom Doyle, Company consulting psychiatrist. “Today, 
the fear of being unable to cope with the stresses of business, 
home or the world at large has led some people (who don’t 
really need them) to seek cushions against the emotional 
upsets and problems of daily living. 

“These people, generally, would be capable of dealing 
with their tensions without artificial assistance. But there 
is another group which undoubtedly needs help. 

“In this group are found the person prone to absenteeism 
(including the individual who is effectively absent, though 
physically present); the alcoholic or problem drinker; the 
accident prone individual; the employee who, while ihain- 
taining a good in-plant safety record, is frequently unavail¬ 
able for work because of injury received off the job; the 
belligerent, uncooperative individual; the abnormally sub¬ 
missive and agreeable person whose superficial appearance 
of loyalty covers up extremely poor performance; the 
immature, unreasonably demanding individual; the chronic 
agitator who is against everything; the regular medical de¬ 
partment attender; the constant complainer and the neurotic. 

“In many companies today the employee with a proper 
behavior pattern is no longer coddled and cozened in the 
hope that he will be gradually led into a better mode of 
behavior. Most enlightened companies today believe that 
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It is necessary to set realistic standards of performance for 
people and then help them meet that challenge effectively.” 

Conformity, constant happiness, and absence of stress and 
anxiety are not reasonable goals—especially in a democracy. 
Conflict is an inescapable part of living, and resolving conflict 
can produce real satisfaction. 


If apart from normal tension you feel emotional strain 
taking hold more often than you’d like, try a few of these 
mental and physical exercises for relaxing-but keep this in 
mind; tension is nothing to be afraid of—it is an alertness 
-a positive force that can be harnessed-a spur to ambition 
and achievement .—Audrey Jewett. 


4 WAYS TO BEAT EXCESS TENSION 


1. Broaden Your View 

“Years ago people waited two days for the stagecoach to 
come through town-today we fume if we miss a slot in a 
revolving door,” someone has remarked. And it’s true. 
Sometimes we get so caught up and tense about our own minor 
woes that we forget to look at the big picture. Remember 
the adage, “I cried because I had no shoes till I met a man 
who had no feet.” It’s both mentally and physically thera¬ 
peutic to count your blessings, and to review the things in 
life that you value highly. Think of the long range purpose 
of your life, of the people you love and the pleasure you 
already have. 

This kind of thinking changes your mental set, and 
you may find yourself involuntarily taking a deep breath, 
and your tension dropping away. 


2. Fill Your Lungs 

l Breathe deeply more often. And, whenever you can, stand 

up, breathe deeply three times, very slowly. At the end of 
each exhaltation hold your breath as long as possible. When 
you have finished, you should feel noticeably relaxed and 
much calmer. 

Here’s what has happened. By forcing yourself to breathe 
deeply you break the tension of your voluntary breathing 
muscles, and the involuntary muscles of the lungs, gastro¬ 
intestinal tract, heart and arteries relax, too. 

Now here’s another one that suits the same purpose: 


Plop down, lazily, in a chair. Let your head droop forward 
and swing, like a puppet on a loose string. In about a 
minute raise one arm and drop it in your lap as if it were 
a limp rag. Do the same with the other. Now let your legs 
go completely limp; then your stomach muscles. Stay in 
this position for at least ten minutes. This is especially 
effective when you’ve had to maintain normal tension for 
several hours. 


3. Make Yourself Available 

When you’ve been involved in a whirl of activities, take 
some time out to relax by yourself. Quietly lose yourself 
in a TV program, movie, book or a hobby. This tension- 
remover is aimed at changing your pace, and your mental set. 


4. Shun the “Superman” Urge 

Don’t push yourself too hard. Some people expect too 
much from themselves, and get into a constant state of worry 
and anxiety because they think they are not achieving as 
much as they should. No one can be perfect. Decide which 
things you do well, and then put your major effort into 
these. Don’t set impossible goals. Give yourself a pat on the 
back once in awhile for the things you’ve already accom¬ 
plished. 
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MANHATTAN’S 

htmdMe 

Even the people who work here find it all a little hard to believe 



Murmurs one model of hectic quick¬ 
changing showroom sessions: "It's 
like getting caught in a Mix- 
Master every five minutes." 


Illustrations by Beryl Berney 


M anhattan’s incredible Garment District can easily be 
mistaken for an independent principality: it reads 
its own newspaper (the encyclopaedic, omnipresent 
Women’s Wear Daily) , lunches on native staples (hero 
sandwiches, bagels, knishes), fosters its own college 
(the State University of New York-sponsored Fashion 
Institute of Technology), and conscientiously observes 
certain time-honored tribal customs (the two-handed 
handshake, the sun-lamp sun tan, the inscrutable smile). 

As improbably hyperactive a few blocks as exist 
anywhere, the district designs and manufactures just 
about everything worn by America’s women from ankle 
to wrist: dresses, lingerie, sportswear, blouses, suits, coats. 

Whereas the haute couture of Paris has only to please 
one woman at one time, the couture of New York 
concerns itself with all American women. Before World 
War II the old S.S. Normandie shuttled so many Amer¬ 
ican buyers back and forth she was familiarly known 
as the Seventh Avenue Express. But today the apparel 
offered American women comes from New York 
designers. 

Thanks to advertising, newspapers, television, and a 
whole host of fashion magazines like Vogue, Harper’s 
Bazaar, Seventeen, Charm, Mademoiselle and Glamour, 
all America is standing in New York’s showrooms. Right 
now the out-of-town buyers are swarming into the Hotel 
New Yorker, the Hotel Statler, the Hotel Governor 
Clinton, the Hotel McAlpin, and a dozen other big 
hotels in the garment area, ready for their rounds of 
winter showrooms. 

“It’s all a business of emotion,” contends Adolphe 
Klein, head of the New York Dress Institute. “When 
women buy clothes they are expressing their moods and 
feelings. Our job is to know their climate of mind and 
work accordingly.” 

The “makers” of apparel, the men and women of sure 
hand and quick eye who put together America’s gar¬ 
ments, are members of the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union. One of the world’s largest and best- 
known labor organizations, ILGWU comprises a two- 
nation (U. S. and Canada) membership of some 450,000 
(the heaviest concentration being employed right in 
Manhattan), and, in the view of its president, David 
Dubinsky, looks forward with the industry to a future 
of challenge and promise: 

“Ours is a growing nation, and the garment industry 
is growing with it. There will be new methods, new 
techniques, new concepts in design and manufacture. 
The garment industry will continue to provide America 
with the world’s best clothing at reasonable prices.” 

The garment district has 166,000 telephones and 
knows how to use them: every minute it makes and 
receives a monumental 5,000 calls. And its telephone 
conversations are rarely casual; on most are riding big 
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PART TWO 


decisions and hard money. Telephone talk here is high- 
pressured, all business, and very much to the point: 

Cutter to manager: “So look. Art, this skirt sits 
slantwise and runs zig-zag and I think we better check 
the whole cutting ticket. You don’t want these to come 
out tablecloths, rightf” . . . 

Buyer to salesman: “Blue. We need blue. Big blue. 
Little blue. Wide blue. No red. No white. Just blue.” 

Salesman to buyer: “Harry, I’ve got dreams for you. 
I’ve got dresses will get up and walk right out of the 
box. You’re so lucky all I can say is I’m happy for you. 
These are beautiful goods. Harry, I don’t know how 
one person can get so lucky as you!’’ 

Manufacturer to fabric house: “I’m saying to you 
I need goods today. Today. I need it tomorrow I’ll 
call you tomorrow. I’m calling you today. I’m saying to 
you: today!!!!!” 

And for the thousands of New York Telephone plant, 
traffic, commercial, accounting, engineering, and direc¬ 
tory men and women who serve its telephone needs, 
there’s no other place quite like it. 

“It’s always yesterday in the garment district,” explains 
Jim Craig, West 36th Street telephone sales manager 
and veteran of ten telephone years along Seventh Avenue. 
“There hasn’t been a garment man yet who isn’t so 
firmly confident in the telephone company that he 
won’t call us to do, say, a one-week’s telephone job 
tomorrow morning, or, better still, this afternoon. It’s 
all push and pressure here. The garment industry is 
a mass of small competing businesses stacked vertically: 
the ones on bottom trying to get out from under; the 
ones on top fighting to stay there. And the telephone, 
quite simply, is the life line for every one of them. 
That’s what puts so high a premium on top, fast 
telephone service.” 

Daily, in a harrowing mass obstacle race, one thou¬ 
sand telephone operators battle their way through the 
rip-tide of trucks, dress racks, and hand carts thronging 
the West 36th Street sidewalks, tip-toe and clamber their 
way over and around shipping crates, packing cases, 
and box stacks, on to the telephone building at 230. 
Serving the information, public telephone, and long 
distance calls of nine separate exchanges, they contend 
with a predictably erratic telephone traffic pattern: 
calls zoom from nine to noon, when the garment 
business is in full swing, plummets from noon to two, 
when all garmentville is out on the sidewalks “schmooz¬ 
ing,” jumps again from two to five. With dusk Seventh 
Avenue becomes a deserted village, and at night a force 
of just eighty telephone operators takes over. 

The garment district, in addition to holding the 
title of Fashion City, U. S. A., lays claim to other, equally 
impressive “firsts.” 

It is, for example, America’s Textile City. Here are 



fashionable New York Dress Institute. 



David Dubinsky, president 
of International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union. 
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(Continued) 



they shake furs. Nearly all America's 
furs emanate from few blocks here. 



Block-long Lowenstein Fabrics sketch 
rooms, world's largest, employ 150 
Stylists, colorists like Ruby Cha. 
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concentrated the nation’s largest textile firms: headquar¬ 
ters of Burlington Mills, J. P. Stevens, Deering-Milliken, 
and Celanese among them. So vast and pressing are 
the communications needs of their nation-wide opera¬ 
tions that they require some of the most intricate 
telephone and teletypewriter systems in use anywhere. 
Lowenstein Fabrics alone, for example, makes and 
receives some 10,000 calls a month (5,000 long distance), 
keeps a huge battery of teletypewriters going full blast 
to interlink its headquarters and mill operations. 

It is also the world’s Fur City, where fine-fingered 
craftsmen prepare four of every five furs worn in 
America. And at any given moment a precious burden 
of skins is moving along the sidewalks: heaped high 
on the backs of messengers, Alaskan seal, Argentina 
lamb, Canadian beaver, Bolivian chinchilla, Hudson 
Bay ermine. Bombay lamb, Somali leopard, German 
marten, Bessarabian persian paw, Guatemalan ocleot, 
and Australian wallaby. Unfailingly familiar is the sight 
of furriers on telephones, each in his own tiny, fluores¬ 
cent-bright factory, ranged floor on floor, building after 
building. 

It is also America’s Retail City, where in a for¬ 
midable row along Sixth Avenue, can be found the 
giants of the department store world, Gimbel’s, Macy’s 
(world’s largest store), and Saks. Together these three* 
have telephone systems capable of serving a good sized 
city. 

And, just to round things out, the Garment District 
also finds room to stash away the nation’s biggest 
concentration of lingerie, millinery, handbag, and button 
houses. 

But the heart of it all is the dress business. Tradi¬ 
tionally beset by fierce competitive strains, the steady 
press of underworld elements, and a skull-jarring street 
traffic headache, the gritty garment industry manages 
to grin and bear it. Despite many improvements it’s 
still rough. Still tough. And for the boys who "leg” it, 
pretty much the way it was back in the thirties, when 
Jerome Weidman’s free-swinging novel, “I Can Get 
It For You Wholesale,” offered this not-too-tender 
epilogue: 

“Well, Tootsie, a shipping clerk is a kind of a 
two-legged animal that never sleeps and hardly ever 
eats. It’s always on the go, chasing over to the con¬ 
tractor with a bundle of cut work, trying to make the 
post office with a special before the parcel post closes, 
running from one piece-goods house to another to 
match a swatch some salesman brought in, or lug¬ 
ging half the sample'line to some buying office so some 
dame that must have been a snappy number about the 
time Dewey sailed into Manila Bay can make one 
more selection before her train leaves for who knows 
where. The reason I know this Tootsie, my boy, is 
that I was just about the world’s champion shipping 
clerk. . . —Edward Oxford 
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Telephone operators running West 
36th street traffic gantlet: (l-r) 
Barbara Schaub, Camille Econo- 
mico, Mrs. Hilda Hewlett, Roberta 
Kolacki. A thousand operators 
work in 230 telephone buildings. 
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Dataphone's speed, low cost and ease of operation will revolutionize the sending of business data between cities. 


10 X 1 = 

DATAPHONE 

36 
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Ten times one is ten, no matter how you look at it. But to 
attractive, young Miss Gloria Godsall who knows her arith¬ 
metic as well as the next one, it still figures out to Dataphone. 

That’s because she works with Dataphone every day; finds it 
10 times faster than similar data sending equipment. 

Gloria is one of a group of young teletypewriter operators 
at the Allied Chemical Corporation in Lower Manhattan. 
And her firm is the first in our territory to use Dataphone 
in its daily business operations, as one of a limited number 
of trial installations. 

Perhaps the most exciting piece of equipment for business 
use to come along in years, Dataphone’s future in the business 
world seems assured. And for good reason. This fastest “talker” 
in the telephone business—with a language of weird sounds 
all its own—makes possible for the first time the sending of 
business data over ordinary telephone lines. What’s more, 
it does it at speeds previously unheard of. 

It’s brand new. But it has tremendous possibilities. One of 
its many big “selling” points is the expected operating econ¬ 
omies for customers. For example, since data can be previously 
recorded on tape, it can be sent during evening hours when 
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traffic on a firm’s tie lines, or on other telephone lines, is at 
a minimum. The charge is the same as for a regular night 
telephone call. 

“We’ve been sold on Dataphone since we were first instructed 
in its operation by the telephone company’s TWX service 
representative, Miss Angela Forno,” said Allied’s operators. 
Apparently Angela is sold on them too. “I gave them each 
about a day’s instruction. They were good students. Quick to 
learn,’’ Angela said. 

Gloria and her fellow operators at Allied know from daily 
experience what Dataphone can do. How it can, in a matter of 
minutes, knock a formidable pile of business papers down 
to size. 

Take an inventory list of 7,000 items, for example: Stretched 
end to end, this would make a list 194 feet long. Were Gloria 
to transmit this over Allied’s Dataphone system between New 
York and Buffalo, she could send it in 16 minutes. Present 
equipment would take over one and a half hours. 

Here’s how Gloria would use Dataphone: 

Seated at her teletypewriter, she begins -tapping out a 
methodical beat on the keys. Almost as if by direct order, a 
long, flat, snake-like tape with thousands of tiny, sightless eyes 
begins moving toward a transmitter at her left. The trans¬ 
mitter, in turn, sends impulses at 100 words a minute to 
what looks like a high-class water cooler. It’s really the 
Dataphone’s Recorded Carrier sub set. There the impulses 
become musical tones, and are recorded on magnetic tape. 

The -tape is held in readiness until one of Allied’s three tie 
lines to Buffalo is open. (It’s also possible, if tie lines are busy, 
to send data over regular exchange service lines.) Then the 
items are fed over the telephone line via tape at the rate of 
800 words per minute, or 10 times faster than present 
equipment. 

“We like this system of sending business data,” said L. S. 
Wilson, Allied’s staff assistant on research and development 
systems for communications. “Not only is it faster -than any¬ 
thing we’ve used thus far, but it gives us maximum use of 
our tie lines. Between gaps in oral conversations, we sandwich 
in data messages. Works fine.” 

Allied uses Dataphone widely. Every day, information on 
administrative matters, inventory control and orders flows 
swiftly over the tie line to the firm’s National Aniline Division 
in Buffalo. 

And Allied is looking to even more extensive use of 
Dataphone. “We’re studying the possibility of directly con¬ 
verting information on IBM equipment into audible tones on 
Dataphone. Then we’ll be able to transmit more quickly 
payroll data in our Nitrogen Division between South Point, 
Ohio, and Hopewell, Virginia,” Mr. Wilson said. 

He noted, too, that Dataphone is ideal for sending long 
messages—such as accounting closings—rapidly and without 
tying up circuits. 

“We’re impressed with its speed, too. We had a group of 
our salesmen in here recently,” Mr. Wilson reports, “and 
they were amazed at the speed of the Dataphone. Twenty- 
four minutes of information compressed into a three-minute 
call. Hard to believe. But there it was.” 

Allied Chemical was a “natural” for the first Dataphone. 
According to John Clarke, communications consultant in our 
Company’s IDP group at 46th Street, who handles the account, 
Allied is a company with a “well-trained eye” on communica¬ 
tions. “Always interested in new machines or methods that 
bring increased efficiency to intra-company communications.” 

Dataphone performs daily in a “thoroughly competent man¬ 
ner” in Allied’s wire communications room, which is the hub 
for a far-flung communications system that services over 300 
Allied plants and offices in the United States and Canada. 


Sally Wortman, Allied's supervisor of wire com¬ 
munications (I), sets up Dataphone call while 
Gloria Godsall prepares tape at teletypewriter. 


Our Company's Angela Forno (I) and John Clarke (r) look 
on as Larry Wilson of Allied Chemical alerts Buffalo to 
Dataphone call. Miss Wortman checks tape in background. 


Each day, about 4,500 messages flow into the center from 100 
TWX stations, most of it earmarked for resending to other 
cities. Our Dataphone is playing an increasingly important 
part in this overall operation. 

Now, thanks to Bell System research and working know¬ 
how which combined to produce Dataphone, businessmen 
have another “partner” to help them do a better job for 
more people. 

Based on its reception at Allied Chemical and its own 
tremendous possibilities, Dataphone’s future looks rosy. 
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“My, these new 
outdoor booths 
are convenient!” 

Today, just about every home has one <; Jji 
or more telephones. There’s a phone 
on most office desks. And indoor pub¬ 
lic telephones are everywhere. Now, 
to make phone service even more 
convenient, public phone booths have ~ J 
moved outdoors. You'll see them near 1 

railway stations, in parks, along high- H 
ways, and right on Main Street. 1 
Wherever you are, whenever you want I 

to call, you’re likely to find outdoor I 
phone booths nearby. Watch for them, | 

and mention them to your friends. J 




















